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treatment of local authorities, some of which lost
control of these services permanently.
As for the private citizen, the most obvious effect
of the war was to circumscribe his liberties more
severely than at any previous time in modern British
history. The obligation to military service rested upon
all men up to the age of 50, and upon unmarried
women up to the age of 30, subject only to rights of
conscientious objection. The compulsion to industrial
work, applied up to a higher age for both sexes, and
the smaller (but likewise compulsory) claims of civil
defence combined with conscription in the traditional
sense to produce a situation in which, out of a popula-
tion between the ages of 14 and 64 totalling 3 2 millions,
less than one million males (including schoolboys and
students) and less than nine million females (including
mothers and housewives) were not in whole-time
employment. The principle of conscription was also
applied more rdadily than before to private property:
land, houses, and goods were liable to be requisitioned
for the public service, and while production continued
in the main to be conducted under the forms of private
enterprise, a cent per cent tax on profits in excess of
those previously earned by the same business made
it very difficult for the entrepreneur to make a good
thing out of the war.
At the same time the private citizen's control over
his government was lessened. There were no elections
during the war against Germany except by-elections;
and after the formation in May 1940 of the Churchill
Government, in which the Labour Party joined forces
with the Conservatives who were then in power, the
vigour with which general war policy was still
debated could not hide the fact that the Opposition